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DR. CHARLES McCARTHY 


Charles McCarthy, chief of the Legislative Reference Department, died 
on March 26, 1921. There has been already expressed the nation-wide 
recognition of the significance of his work in the field of public affairs. 
But we may try to record here something of our appreciation of our fellow 
worker. His enthusiasm in his work was unbounded. His inspiring leader- 
ship won ard held the confidence and unswerving devotion of his assistants 
and perfected an organization which has for many years given unstinting 
service to the legislature of the state. . 


_ With singleness of purpose he had labored to build up a service of ref- 
erence and drafting for the legislature which has been a model for other 
states. Under his direction and through his self-sacrificing devotion to his 
work has developed the present legislative reference service, authorized by 
the legislature in 1901 as a “working library of public documents.” For 
twenty years he had been director of this department, and was one of the 
oldest members of the Commission staff in point of service. 


He gave himseli—his own life—in a great public service for the public 
good. Leaders of public thought everywhere have voiced their apprecia- 
tion of his worth. But we who worked by his side in the labors of the 
day—some for many years—have lost something which those others can 
never know. 
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Some Quotations 


From many fine tributes printed all over the country we give here just 
a few paragraphs. These will keep before us always the essential ideals 
for which McCarthy worked. 

“It has been well said of .him that he had a genius for making men 
aware of their own ideals. His electric personality struck in most the 
men who knew him a spark, a realization of how, in some concrete in- 
stance, progress could be advanced. How great a leader he was will 
never be known, so much did he choose to keep himself in the background. 
“Credit that’s worth having,” he said, “will find the owner out.” All 
over the United States are men and women, working for progress, who 
do so the more clearly and surely for having known him.”—Robert Littell 
in New Republic, April 27, 1921. 

“McCarthy lives in all of us who had the great good fortune to live 
with him and under his beneficent influence. He will live in us and those 
whom we may reach in so far as we accept the ethical ideal of democratic 
citizenship, and the spiritual demands of service to our fellowman.”—Major 
E, A. Fitzpatrick in Wisconsin State Journal, April 19, 1921. 

“It is out of such painstaking, practical, and public spirited work as his 
—and only out of this—that a noble and enduring State can be built. * * * 
Any American who wants to serve his country in fundamental ways can 
afford to study the life of Charles McCarthy.”—Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
in Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 11, 1921. 

“Charles McCarthy was a dreamer, but he was not visionary; a scholar 
but not a theorizer; a terrific fighter, but never a creator of bitterness; a 
passionate reformer, but not an extremist; a leader, yet frequently from 
choice a worker in the background without recognition; a prodigious toiler 
and organizer for results, but throughout many defeats with a soul philo- 
sophically aloof from personal disappointment. The man made his deep 
impress on his generation because of these rare balances within him, but 
mainly because of his consuming sincerity, and his genius for making 
men aware of their own ideals.”—-Louis B. Wehle in the Survey, April 9, 1921. 

“He was a great inventor. He was not the kind of an inventor whose 
inventions bring financial reward. He was rather the social inventor and 
his inventions were plans for the future welfare of mankind—plans which 
can only be carried out step by step by those who follow him. * * * But 
he did not work alone. What he accomplished he accomplished with and 
through others. * * * He had faith in the intelligence of the men who 
came from the farms and factories and offices; faith in American life; 
faith in the steady progress of mankind. Because he had faith, he had 
patience. He could wait and work. * * * But with his faith and patience 
went fire and courage. The spirit of Wisconsin and the spirit of reverence 
for humanity and democracy burned within him.”—Joint resolution by the 
Wisconsin Legislature, March 31, 1921. 
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The following lines from the collected poems of “A. E.” were often 

quoted by Dr. McCarthy. They well express his own strong will to know 
the true heart of things, and to follow that guidance. 

“No blazoned banner we unfold— 

One charge alone we give to youth 

Against the sceptred myth to hold 

The golden heresy of truth.” 





LIBRARY AID TO THE CLUB WOMAN 


The aid given by the state library activities and by local public libraries 
to Study Clubs is wide in extent and varied in character. We believe it 
is a vital assistance, thoroughly appreciated by these leaders of thought 
among women. But perhaps every library worker is not familiar with all 
that is being done and all that it is possible to do. Perhaps not all club 
women realize to the full the assistance which is available to them; per- 
haps not all realize how eager our library workers are to serve them if 
they will only request this assistance. We believe these informing papers 
printed in this number will help to present more clearly the possibilities 
in this field, and will aid in bringing closer co-operation between inquirer 








and library service in the preparation of the work of the coming year. 





National Social Work Conference. 
The National Conference of Social 
Work will hold its next annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee, June 20-27. 
Every librarian will be interested to 
know that this conference is coming 
to Wisconsin for the first time in 
forty years. There is no branch of 
social work which will not be repre- 
sented at this meeting. Every lead- 
ing social worker in the United 
States will participate. Those who 


plan to attend should write at once 
either to their hotel in Milwaukee or 
to Harold L. Henderson, 850 
Oneida Street, Milwaukee, for ac- 
commodations in private homes or 
hotels, as four thousand people are 
expected from outside the state. 
Herbert Hoover, Vice President 
Coolidge and other speakers of like 
caliber are on the program. 


To Training Class Instructors. 
The instructors of training classes in 
public libraries are planning to or- 
ganize in some formal way, in order 
to have some center from which 
they may distribute information in 
regard to such courses of training. 
Discussion of the proposed form of 
organization will be the main part of 
the program at the Round Table to 
be held at the A. L. A. Conference at 
Swampscott in June. 

Will all training classes and in- 
structors who wish to be registered 
with such an organization, in order 
to obtain suggestions and help with 
regard to their problems, please send 
their names and addresses as soon as 
possible to Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
Chairman of the Round Table of 
Training Class Instructors? Ad- 
dress: Miss Julia A. Hopkins, Su- 
pervisor of Staff Instruction, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WHAT CLUB WOMEN EXPECT OF LIBRARIANS 


By Mrs. H. S. Richards, Past President of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Had the question been asked of the 
Librarians “What do Club women expect 
of you?” I imagine it would have been 


answered, New England fashion, by a. 


question in return, “What don’t they ex- 
pect?” For the appetite grows by what it 
feeds upon, and since we have been so 
well served, we are like little Oliver al- 
ways crying for “more!” 


Our programs range through the whole 
realm of human experience and knowl- 
edge, and we come to the Librarian con- 
fident that whatever topic may for the 
moment occupy our attention, she will be 
able to furnish us the latest books and 
magazine articles, and that on the in- 
stant! We ask not only that our needs 
shall be supplied, but often that our eyes 
may be opened to discern these needs. 


No one perhaps can be of more help to 
the Club, than the Librarian working 
through the program committee, and in 
order to render the greatest service, she 
needs to know not only the work of the 
local Club and its personnel, but to un- 
derstand the Club movement as a factor 
in American life. 


If we keep in mind two facts with re- 
gard to Women’s Clubs, it will help us to 
realize the value of the Librarian. The 
first fact is that the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is a tremendous educational in- 
stitution, with over two million students, 
more than sixteen thousand in Wiscon- 
sin. There is no other agency at work to- 
day doing so much for the education of 
adult womenhood, especially the woman 
in the home, the wife and mother. 


The second fact to keep in mind is the 
power such an organization can have in 
moulding public opinion. It is a tool 





which may be used to good effect in shap- 
ing the course of our Republic. 


To the Librarian we come more often 
than to anyone else for guidance in shap- 
ing our educational work; what subjects 
shall we study, what books shall we read, 
how shall we proceed with our civic pro- 
gram? In order to answer intelligently, 
the Librarian must not only know the 
resources of the library and the literature 
of the day, but be able to sense the direc- 
tion in which the currents of modern life 
are moving, and for the local club she 
must have a rather intimate knowledge 
of the type and grade of work the Club 
has been doing. With this in mind, the 
Librarian could advise a program that 
would follow naturally the work of the 
preceding year, and at the same time 
meet the tastes and capabilities of Club 
members, for if the Librarian is going to 
help she must be able to meet these seek- 
ers after knowledge where they are on 
the long road of learning. No matter how 
unintelligent or ill-chosen their programs 
may be, they indicate an awakening of 
interest, an intellectual effort which if 
met with sympathetic understanding, 
may be stimulated into steady growth and 
directed into worth while channels. 


In short then, we expect our Librarian 
to be wise in all book lore, patient with 
our short comings, understanding and 
sympathetic with our ambitions, clever 
and resourceful in suggestion, systematic 
and leisurely in her methods, with unlim- 
ited time at our command, and able to 
produce, as with a magician’s wand, the 
book we want, but “can’t remember the 
name of.’ We look to her for spiritual 
strength as well as for intellectual guid- 
ance, and a constant supply of new books. 
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RELATION OF THE STUDY CLUB TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Gladys May Andrews, Librarian, Stephenson Public Library, Marinette, Wis. 


Most libraries owe their birth to the 
Study Club. If the history of each were 
written, it would be found that in the 
beginning, women fanned the public de- 
sire for reading matter, and usually a 
loyal group of club women gathered the 
nucleus of the library. They found the 
shelter to house it, and then, took turns 
in charging out volumes certain after- 
noons a week. 

It is quite the function then, for the 
library to serve its benefactors. And how 
can it do this to the best advantage? 

First, it is a good plan to make the 
librarian an ex-officio member of the pro- 
gram committee. Her constant contact 
with printed material of all kinds gives 
her a host of working ideas that can be 
adapted to the use of any club whether 
it be studying history, travel, art, litera- 
ture, science, civics or any other subject. 

Secondly, she knows where to obtain 
books, pamphlets, clippings, pictures and 
other material that may be used for a 
given program. If material is lacking in 
the library itself, then she knows where 
to send for purchase or borrowing. For 
example, she can send to the H. W. Wil- 
son for its careful and scholarly outlines. 
She may also send to the Study Club De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Library Com: 
mission if she is in Wisconsin, or she 
may obtain the admirable Study Guides 
of H. A. Davidson. She knows about 
Chautauqua courses and how to obtain 
the outlines and books. She also ‘knows 
excellent editions of the classics with ex- 
planatory notes and probably can pur- 
chase them at reduced cost. Where clubs 
are federated, she can keep in touch with 
the Federation chairman of literature and 
library extension. The National chair- 
man always has much valuable material 
to distribute to club women. If this ma- 
terial is kept in the library, it is filed 
properly and may always be consulted 
for reference. 

Thirdly, the library can help the club 
woman by keeping a reference file of 
study club programs both of local and 


outside clubs. This helps in selecting 
subjects and in planning their develop- 
ment for the new year. 


Fourthly, the librarian if on the com- 


‘mittee may see to it that all references 


for programs are tabulated in a note- 
book. Obtainable material can be listed 
during the summer months. When the 
club opens in the Fall, all programs are 
provided for and a rapid consultation of 
the note-book will gather the references 
in a very brief period. 


If the library can help the club woman 
to this extent, what further can the club 
woman do for the library? There are 
many things but this in particular. She 
can notify the librarian early of her place 
on the program and give requisite time 
for the assembling of the material for her 
paper or reading. In a library of any 
size this. little thoughtfulness helps 
greatly. A new assistant may be doing 
desk work. She does not know very 
much about the intricacies and complex- 
ities of club programs and while thorough 
in her duties, may not at once know that 
the particular reading scheduled is a 
chapter in a thick travel book or the title 
of an article in an obscure magazine. 
There is nothing in the program to indi- 
cate and the borrower is quite at sea as 
to what she wants, and usually comes on 
her way to the club. If the librarian has 
been on the committee, she will know at 
once what was discussed and what was 
selected for use. If she has been notified 
that the material will be called for, it can 
be made ready. Time will thus be saved 
and the completest satisfaction to all 
concerned assured. 


Some of the happiest relations that the 
library enjoys are those of the study club 
patrons. The mutual growth that comes 
of the interdependence of the club and 
the library make for true progress in the 
community. For the club woman, the 
public library is a laboratory. For the 
library, the study club is a veritable tree 
of life. 
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HOW STUDY CLUB WORK MAY BE DONE IN COMMUNITIES WITHOUT 
A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Harriet C. Long, Chief of Traveling Library and Study Club Departments 


Up in Wabeno in Forest county a group 
of busy housewives decided to study 
American Literature. Their village 
boasted no Public Library, and few of the 
books needed were in their homes. 


But they knew how to get the help they 
wanted, and so their program was sent 
to the Study Club Department of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission with a 
request for books. Forty books were se- 
lected to fit the outline of study, and 
shipped to Wabeno. Their intensive study 
has spread over two years and one of 
their members enthusiastically writes— 
“without the books we could do nothing.” 


The Wabeno Club is typical of the 
many Women’s Clubs in the State who 
for the past twenty years have relied 
upon the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission for aid in their study. 

Since July, 1920, more than sixty of 
the Women’s Clubs in the State have re- 
ceived Study Club Libraries. These 
Study Club Libraries are carefully se- 
lected groups of books covering the sub- 
ject of the year’s work—Wisconsin His- 
tory, Travel in the United States, Modern 
Drama, Citizenship, etc.—and are loaned 
without charge to Clubs for the entire 
Club year. These Study Club Libraries 
offer excellent opportunities for all Club 
members to absorb the best that has been 
written about their chosen subject. They 
are designed for Clubs who study one 


subject or related subjects throughout 
the entire year. 

A Parcel Post service renders prompt 
“first aid” to many Clubs in the State. 
This type of service is particularly use- 
ful to those Clubs who have chosen a 
miscellaneous program for the year. 
The Secretary of the Club may send the 
year’s program to the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission with request for ma- 
terial for each meeting. We file these 
topics away among our Study Club “Re- 
serves” cards by date and three weeks 
before the paper is due, mail out books 
covering the subjects of the meeting. 
Our Parcel Post division also serves in- 
dividual club members. A Club member 
at any time may ask by letter or post- 
card, for a particular book or books on 
any subject, and these books are mailed 
out by prepaid Parcel Post. These Parcel 
Post loans are for three weeks, and the 
borrower pays return postage. The wise 
Club woman who has a paper to prepare, 
will write for help about three weeks be- 
fore her Club paper is due, for mails are 
frequently delayed. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion offers these types of service to the 
Club women of the State. It is particu- 
larly useful to those who live in rural 
communities or in small cities without 
Public Libraries, but it can also be of 
great assistance in supplementing the re- 
sources of the Public Libraries. 











a 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
Mary Emogene 


On completing the eight weeks of field 
work the students were given a brief re- 
cess. The spring quarter opened on April 
5, when residence study was resumed. As 
in former years the students returned 
from the field with a fuller understanding 
of the meaning of library work and ap- 
plied themselves eagerly to the reading 
and study of the schedule assignments. 
The work of the spring is largely adminis- 
trative and bibliographic in character, the 
purely technical courses having been com- 
pleted for the most part during the first 
semester. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson, Secretary of 
the Iowa Library Commission was se- 
cured to give the course in Library Ad- 
ministration, April 11-21. Miss Robinson 
is a graduate of the School, Class of 1909, 
and it is an honor to welcome her for 
these important lectures, and the in- 
struction incident to the course. Miss 
Corinne Bacon, editor of the Standard 
Catalog (Wilson Co., N. Y.) and lecturer 
on book selection, joins the staff on April 
29 for a group of lectures in the Book 
Selection course, presenting Sociology, 
Philosophy, Religion, and Modern Poetry. 
All who heard Miss Bacon last year will 
rejoice that she has consented to come 
again for these valuable lessons. 


The course in Reference, including lec- 
tures in the evaluation of periodicals, con- 
tinues throughout the quarter with the 
course in Public Documents, given by 
Mr. Lester, supplementing it. Lectures 
in Library Extension by Miss Merrill will 
follow those in Library Administration, 
each group completed by an examination. 
Binding, printing, library buildings and 
equipment and other groups are part of 
the spring work. The compilation of a 
bibliography is another important re- 
quirement. The subjects were assigned 
in January, and progress in gathering ma- 
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Hazeltine, Preceptor 


terial was made by each student during 
the weeks of field practice. 

Bibliography assignments are as fol- 
lows : 

A group of inventors—Miss Bjorlykke. 

Junior high schools, 1919-1921 and junior 
colleges, 1918-1921—Miss Brennan. 

Old age pensi Miss Chamberlain. 

Morris as a craftsman—Miss Demmler. 

Japanese prints—Mrs. Dickerson. 

Islands of the sea—Miss Friedman. 

The farmer in literature—Mrs. Haxby. 

Illustration of children’s books—Mrs. Haye. 

The Indian in literature—Miss Holmes. 

Unemployment insurance—Mrs. Hoxie. 

Commercial clubs—Miss Huhn. 

Recreation and rural life—Miss Ingling. 

Calendars and almanacs—Miss Johnson. 

County libraries—Miss Logan. 

State laws regarding high school msnstes 
and instruction for teacher-librarians—Miss 
Longden. 

Ruskin on social problems—Miss Mc- 
Colloch. 

Mothers’ pensions—Miss McLeish. 

Contemporary opinion on Mark Twain— 
Miss Morehouse. 

Daily newspapers in the United States, 
1914-date—Miss Peters. 

William Dean Howells as a critic of fiction 
and drama—Miss Quinlan. 

Cost of production—Miss Robertson. 

The policewoman—Mrs. Scribner. 

Hospital service work—Miss Seim. 

Oriental rugs—Miss Senne. 

Publicity in the interest of the classics— 
Miss Witwen. 

' The University Exposition, April 21-23, 
in which every college, school, and de- 
partment is represented by a booth in the 
big gymnasium, is the educational inter- 
est of the moment, not only in Madison 
and University circles, but throughout the 
state. Special trains are to be run from 
many points to see the University dis- 
played in miniature. The slogan of the 
exposition is Watch Wisconsin Work. 
The Library School has a booth, with the 
following committee in charge: Miss 
Merrill, faculty chairman; Miss Robert- 
son, student chairman, and the Misses 
Huhn, Johnson, Peters. 
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Alumni Notes 


As the Bulletin goes to press, invita- 
tions for the 15th anniversary of the 
School have been sent to the graduates 
asking them to come to the May Day ex- 
ercises, Saturday morning, April 30. Miss 
Bacon will give the address of the day 
on “The Organization of Life,” a talk 
covering some of the more recent books 
embodying modern thought on our social 
problems. 

An alumni committee has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the A. L. A. 
committee on recruiting for librarian- 
ship, of which J. T. Jennings is chair- 
man. The Wisconsin committee is Mar- 
garet Reynolds, 1907, chairman; Mrs. T. 
R. Brewitt, 1908; Esther Johnston, 1908; 
Susan G. Akers, 1913; Callie Wieder, 
1914; Lucy L. Morgan, 1911, president, 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, ex officio member. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
published in December a pamphlet of 30 
pages on Foreign-born Americans; their 
contribution to American life and culture. 
This bibliography, which ranks as a con- 
tribution to the study of Americanism 
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and immigration, was the work of Anna 
Mary Magee, class of 1918. 


Harriet L. Allen, 1907, has resigned as 
librarian of the Houghton (Mich.) Public 
Library to accept a position in the Portland 
(Oregon) Public Library. She will have 
charge of the cataloging in the branch 
libraries. 

May Westgate, 1913, is an assistant in the 
cataloging department of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. 

Caroline Shaw, 1915, has accepted a tem- 
porary position in the School department of 
the St. Paul Public Library. 


Anna Dewees, 1916, has leave of absence 
from her work in Grinnell College Library, 
for a temporary appointment in the Agricul- 
tural Library, Washington, D. C. 

Alta D. Fifield, 1916, assistant, Janesville 
(Wis.) Public Library, has joined the staff 
of the Detroit Public Library. 

Juliet Lawrence, 1916, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the library of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Esther Melnikow, 1917, is serving tem- 
porarily as a branch librarian in the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. 

Mrs. Flora H. Whyte, 1918, is reorganiz- 
ing the Public Library, Fairbault, Minn. 

Isabel Farrand, 1920, has been elected 
librarian of the Houghton (Mich.) Public 
Library, to succeed Miss Allen. Miss Farrand 
resigned as children’s librarian, Green Bay, 
to accept the Houghton position. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


The notes this month, though brief, show many changes taking place. 


Interest in 


the library is taking a practical form in many communities and reports of benefits 


to supplement library funds are numerous. 


Please cooperate by sending items to the editor in care Library School, 206 N. 


Carroll St., Madison. 


Abbotsford. An Easter dance given by 
the Woman’s Club netted about $65 for 
the support of the public library. The 
club contributes $5 per month towards 
the librarian’s salary. 

Ashland. The library room has been 
redecorated and the children’s corner im- 
proved by low floor cases and the addi- 
tion of another table. The Monday club 
gave a “coffee” for the benefit of the 
library, raising $40. 

Bayfield. The West End study club is 
taking active interest in the library. It 


conducted entertainments for children on 
Saturdays during March; put on a benefit 
performance at the movie theater and has 
paid for posters and slides ordered by the 
librarian in a campaign to revive interest 
in the library. 

Boscobel. The City Council has appro- 
priated $1,000, an increase of $200. An 
Old Time concert and dance was pre- 
sented in January under the direction of 
Miss Sara B. Huff, a prominent musician 
and former Boscobel girl, who is now 
doing social welfare work in Chicago. 
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This netted $500, $150 of which has al- 
ready been expended for books. Fifty 
dollars will be used to purchase material 
for a music library; the remaining $300 
will go toward a building fund. 

Fond du Lac. The library has opened 
stations at McKinley and Lincoln Schools. 
These make six stations in schools, serv- 
ing both adults and children. Evidence 
of the interest children are taking in 
reading and in the library was shown at 
the story hour at the library one Satur- 
day morning. Out of eighty-one children 
only five said they did not have library 
cards. A change in the charging and dis- 
charging of children’s books has been 
made. This work is now handled in the 
children’s department instead of at the 
main desk. 

Glenwood City. The library, which 
was closed for two years, has reopened 
in new quarters. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Red Cross the council room 
has been made quite attractive, the walls 
tinted, shelving painted and linoleum put 
down, and thus providing a reading room 
for the first time. The hours of opening 
have been lengthened. Victoria Johnston 
is librarian. 

Hayward. Mrs. Sylvia Bridges, a grad- 
uate of the Superior Normal School, has 
been made librarian of both the public 
and the school libraries. The library 
was closed for several months in the fall, 
before she was secured to fill the place. 
The woman’s club is planning a benefit 
for the library book fund. 

Hurley. The Community Civic club, an 
organization of women, gave a “coffee” 
for the benefit of the library fund. Sev- 
enty-three dollars was netted and will be 
used for the purchase of periodicals. The 
city has appropriated $1,000 towards the 
support of the library. 

Janesville. Elsie Howe succeeds Alta 
Fifield as library assistant. 

Juneau. The Alithean Club, a recently 
organized club of about thirty women, 
who had been prominent in Red Cross 
and other war work, is devoting its en- 
ergies to the establishment of a public 
library. Two front rooms on the main 
corner, ‘over a store, have been rented 
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and equipped with shelving and .arniture. 
Gifts of books and magazines are com- 
ing in and money is being raised by bake 
sales and entertainments of various 
kinds. With the help of state traveling 
library books, business was begun on 
March 12. Club members are in charge 
every Saturday afternoon and the books 
are in great demand. 

Plans for the future are on a larger 
scale. The women expect to turn the 
library over to the city when they have 
proved its usefulness and so won public 
support. They have also secured an op- 
tion on a central corner lot, suitable 
either for a library building proper or for 
a community building which would in- 
clude a library. Officers of the club are: 
Mrs. Paul A. Hemmy, president; Clara A. 
Lueck, vice president; Mrs. J. A. Rohde, 
treasurer; Julia A. Clifford, secretary. 

Ladysmith. Will technical and busi- 
ness books be read if they are purchased 
by small libraries? An answer is found 
in the following stories told to the li- 
brary visitor recently. 

A banker, who borrowed Lewis’ Get- 
ting the most out of business, found it so 
helpful that he asked the men who are 
in the loan and abstract business with 
him to read it. He has sent the book 
over to Glen Flora, a nearby village, so 
that the men in the bank there, in which 
he is interested, could read it also. 

One of the men in the loan and abstract 
business borrowed Plehn’s Introduction 
to public finance (Macmillan 1920) and 
returned it saying it was the right book 
on finance for a small library. 

Practical investing by Franklin Escher, 
(N. Y. Banker’s Pub. Co., 1916) has been 
in circulation practically all of the time 
since it was bought last fall. Each man 
brings it back with the remark “That is 
a good book.” 

The library has Svenson’s Hssentials 
of drafting and Willard’s A practical 
course in mechanical drawing. Borrow- 
ers have returned these saying “I found 
just what I wanted here.” 

Timbie’s Essentials of electricity was 
liked so well by one borrower that he had 
the librarian order one for him. 
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Books on paper making, Sindall on 
Paper and Sutermeister The Chemistry 
of pulp and paper making are called for 
so much that more of them will be needed. 
The librarian sent a card to a man who 
wanted the book on chemistry of paper 
making. He mentioned at the mill that 
it was in the library and his co-worker 
came after it, saying Mr. —— had told 
him about the book. Naturally the li- 
brarian thought that he had been sent to 
get it, but that evening Mr. —— came 
himself for the book and said, when he 
found it gone, that he would have to 
speak to the man about getting his book 
away from him. 


A book on banking received in a trav- 
eling library was wanted by two of the 
men at the same time. 

Menasha. The Menasha Chamber of 
Commerce was invited by the librarian 
to hold its regular session for February 
24 in the library auditorium. A talk was 
given on the library and an exhibit pre- 
pared to show the work that the library is 
doing for the people of the city. Ar- 
rangement was made to have the recent 
number in the Lyceum course repeated 
for the entertainment of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and lunch was 
served by the library staff. 


Menomonee Falls. The work of or- 
ganizing the public library at the high 
school was completed in March. The 
hours are Tuesdays and Saturdays, 4-6, 
and Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
Maude Schlafer is librarian. 

New Richmond. The city council has 
leased a building formerly occupied by a 
bank and transferred to it the library and 
the city offices, both of which had been 
in rented quarters. The Red Cross will 
take charge of the rest room to be 
opened in the building. The new quar- 
ters, fronting on main street are much 
more desirable for the library, formerly 
in second floor rooms. 

Oconto. The library building has been 
greatly improved by a new cement floor 
in the basement, and a new roof, both a 
gift from Mr. Ellis, president of the 
library board. 
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Oconto Falls. The new librarian is 
Mrs. J. Morrissey. “The object of the 
F. O. S. Women’s club is to help support 
our public library. We aim to earn as 
much money as we can during the winter 
months to purchase books. In previous 
years we have given bake sales, after- 
noon coffees at the library, or successive 
afternoon teas, which enabled us to col- 
lect many ten-cent pieces. However, this 
year our plan was different. The prin- 
cipal of our high school offered us the 
use of the moving picture machine at the 
school, and we gave a movie. We se- 
lected the film ‘The little shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.’ Our expenses were the 
rent of the film, the express for the same 
and a small fee to a boy for operating 
the machine. Our net profits were $73.63, 
which will be used to purchase books.”— 
Mrs. G. W. Krahn. 


Oregon. Mrs. F. B. McDermott has 
succeeded Mrs. Ozburn as librarian. 


Owen. Mrs. J. T. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed Hbrarian. 

Palmyra. A gift of $140 as a memorial 
has been made to the library. The money 
will be used for books of permanent 
value. 

Rice Lake. The simplified Newark 
lending system has been installed. Dur- 
ing February the library’s circulation of 
books showed a gain of 800 over the same 
month a year ago. 

Shell Lake. During the fall $432 were 
solicited from the business men for the 
purchase of library books by J. W. Mc- 
Culloch, an interested citizen. The vil- 
lage furnishes quarters, lighting and $350 
for running expenses. 

Spooner. Owing to congestion in the 
schools, the library had to give up its 
quarters in the “Little school house” and 
has been moved into the City hall. While 
the location is slightly more convenient 
to reach, the library is cramped for read- 
ing room space. Mrs. Alma Denslow has 
succeeded Mrs. Henderson as librarian. 


Stevens Point. The work of revising 
and enlarging the catalogue of adult 
books, which has spread over a period of 
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years, was practically completed with the 
help of two students from the Library 
school, Miss Peters and Miss Friedman. 


Stoughton. During February a student 
from the Library school, Miss Jessie Lo- 
gan, worked with the new librarian, Miss 
Myrtle Page. Inventory was taken, over- 
dues of long standing cleared up by a 
cancellation week, and at the time date 
slips were installed and the change from 
“date of issue” to “date due” made. The 
large show window was used for an ex- 
hibit of vocational books from the Trav- 
eling Library Department. 


Thorp. The Woman’s club has con- 
tributed $100 to start a library building 
fund. A St. Patrick’s day supper given 
by the club raised $70 which will be 
added to the fund. The Girls’ club is 
contributing a magazine rack to the li- 
brary. 


Waukesha. An interesting colonial ex- 
hibit, held at the library in February, was 
attended by 6500 visitors. Teachers 
brought their classes of boys and girls 
studying history, and several high school 
classes came in a body. The articles 
loaned included relics, some dating back 
350 years, and objects used in every day 
living and for decoration by our Ameri- 
can ancestors. 
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Waupaca. The city has increased the 
library appropriation to $1,500 and has 
promised in addition to take care of per- 
manent improvements and pay for lights 
on the outside steps. 

Weyawega. Five hundred dollars has 
been appropriated this year for the vil- 
lage library, former appropriations had 
been nominal. Since quarters, heat, light 
and janitor service are furnished and the 
library service is done by volunteers, 
much of the appropriation can be spent 
for books. 

Whitewater. Because of the illness 
both of the librarian, Miss Ella A. Hamil- 
ton, and her assistant, a student from the 
Library school, Mrs. Mae Dickerson, 
served as acting librarian during March. 


Duplicate Bound Magazines 

The Chippewa Falls public library has 
the following duplicates and would like 
to dispose of them as soon as possible. 
Any library may have them by paying 
shipping charges. Century v. 1-20 (new 
series) 1881-91; Harper’s magazine, v. 
69-109, 1884-1904; Scribner’s magazine, v. 
1-9, 1887-91. 

FOR SALE 


New set of messages and papers of 
presidents 20v. latest ed. Price $40. Pub- 
lic Library, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katherine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 
Burroughs, John. Accepting the universe. 
1920. 328p. Houghton. $2. 210 


A volume of philosophic nature essays. 
Will be enjoyed by lovers of Burroughs, al- 
though it will make less of a popular appeal 
than the earlier books which were devoted 
more to observation of nature, less to specu- 
lation. 

See Booklist 17:97 Dec. ’20. 


Dewey, John. Reconstruction in phi- 
losophy. 1920. 224p. Holt $1.50. 191 


Lectures delivered at the Imperial univer- 
sity of Japan in Tokyo during the author’s 
recent visit to that country. Partial list of 
contents: Changing conceptions in philoso- 
phy; Some historical factors in philosophical 
reconstruction; The scientific factor in re- 
construction of philosophy; Reconstruction 
as affecting social philosophy. 

See Booklist 17:92 Dec. ’20. 


Haviland, M. S. Character training in 
childhood. 1921. 296p. Small $2. 173 


Popular treatment of the subject by the 
Research secretary of the National child wel- 
fare association. In seven parts: The phy- 
sical basis of character; Early habit form- 
ing; Growth through play; Growth through 
study; Growth through work; The child and 
his vocation; The religious education of the 
child. 


Sociology 
Chafee, Zechariah, jr. Freedom of 
speech. 1920. 431p. Harcourt. 
$3.50. 323.4 


A very thorough investigation into this 
subject, with full citations of cases. The 
author is a lawyer who declares himself out 
of sympathy with the views of many of the 
men imprisoned during the war, neverthe- 
less his conclusion is that “the First amend- 
ment forbids the punishment of words merely 
for their injurious tendencies.” Bibliography, 
index of cases and general index. For the 
larger library. 


Graham, Stephen. Soul of John Brown. 
1920. 3381p. Macmillan $3. 326 


An English observer’s impressions of the 
negro problem in the United States. Valuable 
not so much for the facts it presents, some 
of which may be unreliable, but is a reflection 
on the problem from an outside noint of 
view. 


Irwin, |. H. Story of the Woman’s party. 
1921, illus. 486p. Harcourt 
$3.50. 324.3 


Fully illustrated and popularly written this 
account of the most picturesque phase of the 
suffrage movement makes fascinating read- 
ing. It covers the years from 1913 to 1920, 
takes account of all the dramatic events, in- 
cluding the picketing, the jail sentences, the 
watchfires, etc., and makes much of person- 
alities. Part of the same story is told in 
Stevens’ Jailed for freedom. (Boni & Live- 
right). 


Martin, E. D. Behavior of crowds. 1920. 
312p. Harper $2. 301 


A psychological study of crowd behavior. 
Partial list of contents: The crowd and the 
social problem of today; How crowds are 
formed; The crowd and the unconscious ; The 
crowd a creature of hate; Education as a 
possible cure for crowd thinking. For the 
larger library. 

See Booklist 17:177 Feb. °21. 


Labor 
Beman, L. T. Selected articles on the 
closed shop. 1921. 197p. Wilson 
$1.80. 331.87 


Timely handbook on a subject of vital im- 
portance to American labor. Follows the 
general plan of the series, with brief, biblio- 
graphy and reprints. 


Vorse, M. H. Men and steel. 1920. 185p. 
Boni & Liveright $1. 331.89 


A brilliant piece of contemporary writing 
describing life in the steel towns—on the 
Mesaba and in Pennsylvania—and telling the 
story of the strike, with unforgetable 
sketches of the personalities involved—Fos- 
ter, Mother Jones, Father Kazinci. Will be 
read wherever the Interchurch report has 
aroused an interest in the subject. 


Immigration 


Kellogg, Frances. Immigration and the 
future. 1920. 268p. Doran $2.50. 325 


Considers the immediate and future immi- 
gration problem under three heads: Immi- 
gration; American business and Economic 
assimilation. Stresses the changed attitude 
of European governments towards emigra- 
tion, the importance of existing racial organ- 
izations in America, the need for complete in- 
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tegration of the immigrant’s interests in 
America, and the recognition on the part of 
Americans of the “capacities, qualities and 
contributions which the immigrant brings.” 
Analytical table of contents and index. 


Park, R. E., and Miller, H. A. Old world 
traits transplanted. 1921.  307p. 
maps. Harper $2.50. 325.7 

A valuable work for Americanization work- 
ers, affording an insight into the psychology 
of different immigrant groups. Much of it 
is in the form of documentary material. Pub- 
lished as v 3 of the Americanization studies. 


Education 
Koss, L. V. Junior high school. 1920. 
179p. Harcourt $1.36. 373 


Discusses the subject in six chapters: The 
peculiar functions of the junior high school ; 
The test of the organization; The program 
of studies; Other features of reorganization ; 
The standard junior high school. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Suzzalo. Recommended by 
the Hlementary School Journal as a book 
which “goes to the heart of the junior high 
school movement.” 


Robison, Emily, comp. Vocational edu- 

cation; second and rev. ed. by Julia 

E. Johnson. 1921. 359p. Wilson 

$2.25. 371.42 

In this second edition the bibliography is 

brought down to date by the addition of some 

three hundred references, and fifty pages of 
additional reprints are appended. 


Nature and Science 


Harrow, Benjamin. Eminent chemists 
of our time. 1920. illus. 248p. 
Van Nostrand $2.50. 540.9 


Since in the treatment of the subject the 
author closely associates each of the eleven 
men selected with his contribution to chem- 
istry, the book offers a popular introduction 
to recent chemical developments. Among the 
chapters are: Perkin and coai tar dyes, Men- 
deleef and the periodic law, Madame Curie 
and radium, Remsen and the rise of chemistry 
in America, 


Mills, E. A. Waiting in the wilderness. 
1921. illus. 241p. Doubleday $2.50. 
508 


Like the Adventures of a nature guide this 
is a book of papers drawn from the author’s 
Many experiences in the Rockies. The study 
of wild life demands a policy of “waiting,” 
for the secret of observing animals is immo- 
bility, hence the title, and the book is full of 
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the painstaking knowledge gained in this 
way. Good illustrations from photographs. 
See Booklist 17:186 Feb. ’21. 


Useful Arts 


Dean, E. O. Opportunities out-of-doors. 
1921. 132p. Harper $1.25 net. 613 


Devotes chapters to Construction, Forestry, 
The lumber industry, Tree surgery, Rural 
motor express, Collecting and growing medi- 
cinal plants, and Landscape gardening. The 
treatment is brief but may prove suggestive, 
particularly to high school boys. 


Findlay, Hugh. Handbook for practical 
farmers. 1920. illus. 6558p. Ap- 
pleton $5. 630 


Covering a wide range of subject matter, 
the treatment of any one subject is necessar- 
ily brief. The style is simple and popular 
and the illustrations good. The author is 
lecturer on horticulture in Columbia univer- 
sity. 


Literature 


Leonard, W. E. Lynching bee, and other 
poems. 1920. 84p. Huebsch $1.50. 
811 


A courageous book, setting forth in power- 
ful verse the horrors of lynching and of some 
of the flagrant war atrocities in America. 
Poems are reprinted from the Liberator, Mil- 
waukee Leader, Wisconsin Literary Magazine 
and other periodicals. 


Noyes, Alfred. Collected poems. v3. 
1920. 315p. Stokes $2.50. 821 


A volume containing all of Mr. Noyes’s 
poems written between October 1913 and the 
present. With the two volumes published in 
1913 forms a complete edition of the poet’s 
work to date. 

See Booklist 17:146 Jan. °21. 


Smith, L. W., and Hathaway, Esse V. Sky 
line in English literature. 1920. 275p. 
illus. Appleton $2. 820.9 

An attempt to present English literature as 

“an interesting and connected story,” eli- 

minating the minor writers and details which 

the pupils inevitably forget. Intended as a 

high school text. Contains notes on Literary 

places in Bngland, Chronology, Glossary, 
and Index. 


History and Travel 
Anderson, W. A. South of Suez. 1920. 
240p. illus. McBride $3. 916 


Informal book of travel presenting scatter- 
ed impressions of Africa during the war, al- 
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though war matters are touched on lightly. 
Contents: Soldiers, sand and sentiment; Aden 
of Araby; Cross and scimitar in Abyssinia ; 
Es-Sawahil, Zanzibar,—the spicy isle; The 
wilderness patrol; Kwa Heri. 

See Booklist 17:150 Jan. '21. 


Andrews, R. C. Across Mongolian plains. 
1921. 276p. Appleton $5. 915.1 


A fascinating book of travel and adventure 
by a naturalist engaged in collecting speci- 
mens for the American Museum of natural 
history. The many hunting exploits described 
will make the book interesting to men and 
boys. Excellent photographic illustrations by 
Yvette Borup Andrews, who acts as official 
photographer on her husband’s expeditions. 


Cameron, Charlotte. A Cheechako in 
Alaska and Yukon. 1920. illus. 
292p. Stokes $6. 917.98 


The author is one of those dauntless Eng- 
lish women who travel alone and unafraid 
into the far parts of the earth. At the close 
of the war, following a speaking tour in the 
United States, she visited Alaska and the 
Yukon and she gives here an account of her 
2,200 mile journey. She writes entertain- 
ingly and her illustrations are unusually in- 
teresting. 


Greenbie, Sidney. 
inary. 1920. illus. 


Japan, real and imag- 
461p. Harper $4. 
915.2 


A book in which the author claims to have 
presented fairly both sides of Japanese life, 
the pleasant and the unpleasant. In four 
parts: Impressionistic ; The communal phase; 
The spokes of modern Japan; Critical. Index. 

See Booklist 17:67 Nov. ’20. 

Morel, E. D. Black man’s burden. 1920. 
241p. Huebsch $1.50. 960 


Devoted to the negro in Africa, with par- 
ticular reference to the interrelations of Eu- 
rope and Africa. Lays down the principles 
of a humane and practical policy for the gov- 
ernment of Africa by white men. A work 
for students of the world situation. Of most 
value in large collections. 

See Booklist 17:183 Feb. °21. 

Shackleton, Robert. Book of Chicago. 
1920. illus. 354p. Penn $3.50. 917.7 


With its attractive illustrations this book 
will interest all who know Chicago. Will be 
Particularly enjoyed by those who knew the 
city in its earlier days. 

See Booklist 17:151 Jan. ’21. 


Sherwood, F. A. Glimpses of South 
America. 1920. illus. 406p. Cen- 
tury $4. 918 


An interesting book of description and 
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comment, written by a business man but not 
confined to commercial matters. Covers the 
continent from Panama to the Argentine, 
contains illustrations, six maps and geogra- 
phical and general indexes. 


Thompson, Wallace. People of Mexico. 
1921. 428p. Harper $2.50. 917.2 


Offers a fund of information on Mexican 
conditions and customs. In two parts: Who 
they are and How they live, with chapters 
on climate, religion, education, food, cloth- 
ing, conditions of labor, etc. The author be- 
lieves that the hope for Mexico lies in gov- 
ernment by her “true aristocracy,” i. e., 
whites of Spanish descent. 


Wells, H. G. Russia in the shadows. 1921. 
179p. Doran $1.50. 914.7 


Gives one of the most vivid pictures of 
Russia in collapse that have come out of that 
country. Mr. Wells stresses the points that 
the communist dictatorship followed that 
collapse and was in no way responsible for 
it, an dthat the Soviet government is the 
only possible government for Russia at the 
present time. Was favorably impressed with 
the progress education is making against 
great odds. 

See Booklist 17:178 Feb. °21. 


Biography 
James, William. Letters of William 
James. 2v. 1920. 348, 381pp. Atlan- 


921 


The familiar correspondence of William 


James, edited by his son Henry James. Re- 
veals the intimate human side of one of 


America’s foremost philosophers and teach- 
ers. Forms an interesting companion volume 
to the letters of Henry James, published 
earlier in the year. 


See Booklist 17:152 Jan. ’'21. 
Moton, R. R. 


tic monthly press $10. 


Finding a way out; an 
autobiography. 1920. 295p. Double- 
day $2.50. 921 


The autobiography of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s successor at Tuskegee. Should have a 
place on library shelves with Up from 
slavery. 

See Booklist 16:344 Jl. ’20. 


Fiction 


Bindloss, Harold. Lister’s great adven- 

ture. 1920. 304p. illus. Stokes $2. 

A characteristic Bindloss story, with scenes 

laid in Canada, England and on the African 
coast. 
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Bower, B. M. Cow-country. 1921. 249p. 
Little $1.75. 


In this story the author goes back to the 
early days when Wyoming was indeed a 
cattle country. Indians, bad men, gamblers, 
cattle thieves are all here, but the author 
tells a better story than most writers of wes- 
tern fiction and her atmosphere is probably 
truer to life. 


Canfield, Dorothy. Brimming cup. 1921. 
409p. Harcourt $2. 


To say that this is a story of the usual 
triangle, two men and a woman, is to give 
no idea of its richness. The background is 
Vermont, and there is understanding of coun- 
try life in it and of child life. A mature and 
finished work. 


Graeve, Oscar. Brown moth. 1921. 329p. 


Dodd $2. 


Story that is notable for the accuracy of 
its New York local color and the unsensa- 
tional character of its development, although 
it deals with sensational matters. The treat- 
ment of the love affair between the heroine 
and her employer is unusual. Recognizing 
their love they part quietly and he remains 
thereafter a hidden and uplifting influence in 
her life, which finds its fulfillment in mar- 
riage with the weak young lover who needs 
her protecting care. 


Hanshew, M. E., and Thomas, W. Riddle 
of the mysterious light. 1921. 323p. 
Doubleday $1.75. 


A new mystery story centering about the 
indomitable Cleek. In this case the famous 
detective himself is the object of a conspiracy, 
the criminals of two countries having united 
in an attempt to make way with their chief 
enemy. 


Macauley, Rose. Potterism. 1920. 227n 
Boni & Liveright $2. 


An English novel treating satirically of the 
sentimentality and muddlemindness that finds 
its perfect satisfaction in the popular press. 
The author does not hesitate to appeal to 
“Potterism” and makes a melodramatic inci- 
dent the center of her plot. For larger libra- 
ries. 


See Booklist 17:117 Dec. '20. 


Marshall, Edison. Strength of the pines. 
1921. 308p. Little $1.90. 


Story of mystery and adventure with a 
western mountain setting. The hero is a 
young easterner who goes west following a 
faint clue in search of the girl he had sup- 
posed his sister in the days when they were 
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orphanage waifs together. Immediately he is 
plunged into adventures and dangers, with 
bad men and wild beasts as his adversaries. 
Lifted above the average of its kind by the 
author’s familiarity with nature. 


O’BRIEN, E. J. ed. Best stories of 1920. 
500p. Small $2. 


Stories by Sherwood Anderson, Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould, Rupert Hughes, Grace 
Sartwell Mason, Wilbur Daniel Steele and 
others, with all the usual features of the 
Year book of the American short story ap- 
pended. 


Children’s Books 


Bassett, S. W. Paul and the printing 
press. 1920. 218p. illus. Little $1.50. 


Although written for the purpose of im- 
parting information, this book for boys has 
considerable story interest, centering about 
the publishing of a high school paper. 


Burke, Kathleen. Little heroes of France. 
1920. 2238p. illus. Doubleday $1.75. 


The author, who was engaged in relief 
work during the war, has told the stories of 
a number of French children, some of whom 
she knew personally. Suitable for the read- 
ing of upper grade pupils. 

See Booklist 17:121 Dec. ’20. 


Camp, W. C. Football without a coach. 
1920. 179p. Appleton $1.25. 797 


A book intended as a text book for the 
grammar school boy, high school student and 
the young man in shop or office who wants to 
play or understand football. Illustrated with 
diagrams. 

See Booklist 17:121 Dec. ’20. 


Davies, E.C. Boy in Serbia, 
illus. Crowell $1.50. 


The author of Tales of Serbian life has 
written this story of a little Serbian boy, 
using the first person, to give a picture of 
everyday life in Serbia. There are chapters 
on: My earliest days; Simple village life; 
Playtime, etc. There is a colored frontispiece 
and other illustrations from photographs. 


See Booklist 17:121 Dec. ’20. 


Eels, E. S. Tales of enchantment from 
Spain. 1920. 173p. illus. Harcourt 
$2. 398 
Tales of enchanted castles and beautiful 
princesses, many of which wiil be new to 
American readers. Good material for story 
telling. Pictures by Maud and Miska Peters- 
ham. 


See Booklist 17:121 Dec. ’20. 


1920. 164p. 
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Fraser, C. C. Boys’ book of battles. 1919. 
216p. Crowell. $1.25. 900 


Story of eleven famous land combats, in- 
cluding Ypres, Verdun, Second Marne, and 
Argonne-Meuse. An interesting and well 
written book. 

See Booklist 17:122 Dec. ’20. 


—. Young citizen’s own book. 1920. 
314p. illus. Crowell $1.75. 353 


A popular and readable outline of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, beginning with 
a visit to the national capital. The form of 
government for nation, state, city and county 
is described. A series of graphic charts comes 
at the close. 


See Booklist 17:122 Dec. ’20. 


Hall, Grace. Stories of the saints for 
children, young and old. 1920. 332p. 
Doubleday $1.50. 920 


In retelling these stories the author has 
“drawn and quoted” from the best sources. 
Part 1 contains among others the stories of 
St. Patrick, St. Bridgit, St. Theresa Ursula, 
St. Anthony of Padua, and others. In Part 
2, under the heading The saints and their 
humble friends, she tells the stories of St. 
Francis and others. A “Chronological order 
of saints” and “Saints according to their 
days” follow the stories. 


See Booklist 16 :316 June ’20. 


Lamprey, L. Masters of the guild. 1920. 
235. illus. Stokes. $2.25. 


A companion volume to In the days of the 
guild, published in 1918. The historical back- 
ground in both books is excellent and the 
craft ideals of the middle ages are exempli- 
fied in the stories. Could be used with good 
effect in elementary history classes. 


See Booklist 17:123 Dec. '20. 


La Varre, W. J. Up the Mozaruni for dia- 
monds. 1919. 139p. Bost. Marshall 
Jones $1.50. 918 


A straight forward account of the author’s 
experience diamond mining in Africa. Con- 
tains much information about the customs 
and conditions of the country. Author is a 
boy scout under twenty-one. Style is poor, 
but work is worth while for boys who like 
adventure. 


See Booklist 16:175 Feb. ’20. 
London, Jack. Brown Wolf, and other 
Jack London stories. 1920. illus. 

312p. Macmillan $1.75. ~ 


Twelve of Jack London’s stories selected 
especially for their appeal to boys by Franklin 
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K. Mathiews, chief Scout librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Contents: Brown Wolf; 
That Spot; Trust; All Gold canyon; The 
story of Keesh; Nam-Bok the unveracious; 
Yellow handkerchief; Make westing; The 
heathen; The hobo and the family; “Just 
meat”; A nose for the king. 


See Booklist 17:193 Feb. '21. 


Long, W. J. Wood-folk comedies. 1920. 
407p. Harper $3. 590 


Stories of animal life that will be enjoyed 
by older boys and girls and by adults. It is 
the author’s contention that animal life is a 
“gladsome comedy” and that there is no 
struggle for existence in nature.” 


See Booklist 17:100 Dec. ’20. 


Peck, L. B. Stories for good children. 
1920. illus. 174p. Little $1.50. 398 


A selection of folk tales drawn from many 
lands and retold in simple language for 
children from seven to ten. Includes a num- 
ber of the Jataka tales from India. 


Pumpelly, Raphael. Travels and adven- 
tures of Raphael Pumpelly. 1920. 
illus. 8367p. Holt $1.75. 921 


Raphael Pumpelly, mining engineer, geolo- 
gist, archaeologist and explorer, told the 
story of his adventurous life in My remin- 
iscences. From that book Mr. O. S. Rice, 
State supervisor of school libraries for Wis- 
consin, has selected those parts of most in- 
terest to young readers. Should interest older 
boys and show them the possibilities for ad- 
venture in scientific careers. 


See Booklist 17:194 Feb. ’21. 


Richards, L.E. Joan of Arc. 1919. 268p. 
Appleton $1.50. 921 


A readable biography for older boys and 
girls. It contains much of the history of 
France in the years before and during the 
life of Joan. 


See Booklist 16:279 May ’20. 


Schultz, J. W. In the great Apache For- 
est. 1920. 225p. Houghton $1.75. 


A story of the experiences of a lone boy 
scout as fire lookout. Introduces incidentally 
considerable interesting information about 
the Hopi Indians and a plea for fairer treat- 
ment for them. A bit of mystery adds to 
the interest. A wholesome story for either 
boys or girls, 

See Booklist 17:37 Oct. ’20. 


Shedlock, M. L. Eastern stories and leg- 
ends. 1920. 212p. Dutton $2. 290 


An enlarged edition of a collection of stor- 
ies of the Buddha published in 1910 and now 


- 
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issued with a foreword by T. W. Rhys Davids 
and an introduction by Annie Carroll Moore. 
The author is an experienced story teller 
and the book has been arranged with the 
story teller’s needs in mind. Good also for 
reading aloud or for the children’s own read- 
ing. 
See Booklist 17:124 Dec. ’20. 


Singmaster, Elsie. John Baring’s house. 
1920. 156p. Houghton $1.50. 


Elizabeth Scott and her brother move from 
the West to Gettysburg and take up their 
home in their grandfather’s house. They 
find a mystery surrounding their grandfath- 
.er’s name and finally succeed in solving it. 
A remarkably well written story with consid- 
erable local history in the background. It 
will please girls who like mystery stories. 


Skinner, A. M., and Skinner, E. M. Child’s 
book of modern stories. 1920. 34l1p. 
Duffield $3.50. 


A well selected collection, with pictures by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. Among the authors 
drawn on are. Louisa M. Alcott, Julia Darrow 
Cowles, Abbie Farwell Brown, Grace Green- 
wood, Julia Horatia Ewing, Josephine Scrib- 
ner Gates, Patten Beard, and Thornton 
Burgess. The stories are grouped as: Home 
tales; The story garden; Cheerful stories; 
and Tales and legends beautiful. 


See Booklist 17:127 Dec. ’20. 


Snell, R. J. Soolock, wild boy. 1920. 


232p. Little $1.75. 


A refreshingly different story for older 
boys. 


Soolook is an Eskimo lad who spends 
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much of his time alone in the Arctic wilder- 
ness stalking big game. Two young Amri- 
cans also come into the story and the three 
become fast friends. The author knows 
Eskimo life from years of experience among 
Eskimos. A little far-fetched, but not entire- 
ly beyond the range of probability. 


(Stories all 
275p. illus. 


Cornelli. 
1920. 


Spyri, Johanna. 
children love.) 
Lippincott. $1.50. 


Following Heidi have come a number of 
shorter and simpler stories by the author. 
Now in Cornelli we have a translation of an- 
other of her longer works. It has both char- 
acter and plot interest and should appeal to 
older girls as well as to young children. The 
translation is by Elizabeth P. Stork and there 
is an introduction by Charles Wharton Stork. 


See Booklist 17:163 Jan. ’21. 


Taggart, M. A. Pilgrim maid. 
3819p. Doubleday $1.60. 


A pleasant story of the part played by 
Constance Hopkins in making the early dark 
days of the Plymouth colony more cheerful. 
Good for its historical setting and sufficiently 
interesting to hold the attention of any girl. 


See Booklist 16 :354 July ’20. 


Wallace, Dillon. Troop One of the Lab- 
rador. 1920. 234p. Revell $1.75. 


A famous doctor from New York decides 
to spend his life in Labrador and there or- 
ganizes a troop of boy scouts. The disap- 
pearance of a valuable silver fox fur fur- 
nishes cause for much search and exciting 
adventures for the new troop. Well written 
and wholesomely thrilling. 


1920. 





